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Sensations versus Images
The puzzling distinction between sensation and image, which
had been noted by Hume, became the subject of some interesting
experiments.
OSWALD KULPE tested whether sensations and images can be
distinguished. Subjects placed before a screen in a darkened
room were told to judge whether or not dimly colored lights
appeared on the screen. Though sometimes no stimulus was
shown, the subjects thought they saw it. Thus images were
assumed, wrongly, to be visual sensations. Occasionally the re-
verse occurred: subjects thought a patch of light was merely
their own image.
Later C. W. Perky, a student of Titchener, did a similar ex-
periment. Subjects were told to visualize a banana on a screen
before them. Without their knowledge she projected a faint pic-
ture of a banana on the screen. Most subjects unwittingly be-
lieved the picture was their own visual image.
EDMUND JACOBSON, physiological psychologist, used deli-
cate instruments to detect the electrical changes produced by
muscular contractions. When subjects were asked to imagine
raising a weight or pumping a tire, minute muscular contractions
took place in the right arm. In fact, Jacobson found that muscu-
lar relaxation and motor imagery can not occur together. Im-
agery always is accompanied by tension in the muscles involved.
Electrodes placed near the eyeball showed the eye muscles
active during visual imagery. Tongue and lip muscles contracted
slightly when subjects imagined talking to a friend or thought
about abstract ideas like "eternity." According to Jacobson's
results, imagery can not occur without muscular activity.
Number-Forms and Synesthesia
Studying imagery, Francis Galton found that some persons
visualize numbers in spatial patterns. Some of these patterns